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An Appress BY Pror. Russert, 


Read at the meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ Association, Worcester, 
Mass., June 12th, 1857.* 


Tue benefits derived from such associations naturally suggest 


themselves as our theme on this occasion. We are met asa 
county association of teachers ; and the design of our associa- 
tion is, mutual improvement, with reference to professional 
duties. But the occasion of our meeting cannot be considered 
as restricted, in its interest, to the members of a single pro- 
fession ; it embraces the whole subject of general education : 
it is important to all our relations as parents, as members of a 
self-governing community, as individuals interested in the 
common welfare of man. 

We are assembled to partake and to extend, within our 
limited sphere, the present universal impulse on the improve- 
ment of education, which is carrying increased facilities, and 
enlarged opportunities of intellectual advancement, into every 
hamlet, and into every village school in these States. We 
wish to obtain a yet larger share in benefits so desirable, and, 
if possible, to aid in amplifying and diffusing them. 

The prevailing activity of thought on the subject of educa- 

See Massachusetts Teacher for July, page 346 
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tion, leads naturally, if not necessarily, to union and codépera- 
tion on the part of all who are desirous to afford effectual aid in 
promoting this branch of human interests. This general 
excitement of attention regarding the peculiar relation which 
teachers bear to society, would seem especially to invite them 
to associate for mutual aid and professional improvement. 

It would be unnecessary, on this occasion, to enter on a 
lengthened discussion of the general advantages arising from 
professional associations, or to enlarge on the dignity they im- 
part to professional character, the incitement they afford to 
professional ambition, and the facilities which they furnish for 
the attainment of professional skill, and its attendant success. 
But one argument may be selected, which seems to apply with 
peculiar force to the propriety of forming such associations 
among teachers. 

Education, if rightly conducted, has to do with all the faculties 
of the mind, and with all subjects to which these may be applied. 
No profession, fellow-teachers, is so immediately and so deeply 
concerned in human improvement as ours, — whether we re- 
gard ourselves as intrusted with the exercise and discipline of 
those faculties which are employed inthe attainment of a given 
degree of progress, or as liable to be perpetually called on to 
furnish that preparation by which the mind is enabled contin- 
ually to enter on new regions of discovery and invention. 
Every addition to the catalogue of science, (and new and beau- 
tiful constellations are ever appearing on the intellectual firm- 
ament,) every new branch shooting from the tree of knowl- 
edge, calls for a fresh effort from the teacher to put it in pos- 
session of the young, that they may lay it up among the 


accumulating treasures of human acquisition, or transplant it 


to a new field of study to produce a new variety of thought. 

The various branches of science are constantly ramifying 
into new and numerous subdivisions. No single intellect can 
adequately follow all, or even many, of them. ‘The principle 
of individuality, stamped on us at our creation, forbids our 
pursuing all subjects to equal extent, or with equal success. 
Good teaching is the communication of a mind overflowing 
with its subject. We can teach successfully only so far as we 
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have a predilection. We must divide, if we would conquer. 
The vast domain of science must be thrown open, in all its 
avenues and all its recesses, and the human intellect must be 
permitted to bring up its powers as a free-will offering at what- 
ever shrine of the great temple it prefers to worship. We can- 
not, on other terms, see that entire devotion of the mind, ina 
concentrated exertion of all its powers, which alone can earn 
the treasures of genuine knowledge, or enable the individual 
to enrich others by bestowing them. Like those who search 
for the precious metals, we may all sail in company up the main 
stream, but we must part when we reach the tributaries, to 
trace these and their branches, each to its source, and there 
begin our individual search; returning, at length, to deposit 
our acquisitions in the common treasury. 

Proceeding to a more distinct and regular consideration of 
the subject before us, we may restrict our attention to the fol- 
lowing topics :—The good which may accrue from associations 
such as ours, (1.) to teachers individually ; (2.) to the profession, 
as such; (3.) to the community at large. 

1. Professional associations will be of great assistance to 
teachers, individually, in relation to the two main divisions of 
their duties,—the acquisition and the communication of knowl- 
edge. We have already adverted to the wide scope necessarily 
taken by education, in consequence of the increasing num- 
ber and variety of the branches of scier.ce which have become 
topics of general interest or of useful information. 

But another argument, and one more important than any 
consideration connected with mere variety or extent of knowl- 
edge, is now to be attended to, —I mean the accuracy and 
depth of knowledge ; — qualities which never can be attained 
amidst a bewildering variety of pursuits, or a large number of 
objects presented to the attention, or with a limited time as- 
signed to application. But under all these disadvantages a 
teacher must always labor. His employments are many and 
miscellaneous, even in the humblest school that he can be 
called to instruct. 

To teach the very elements of orthography, in an adequate 
manner, he must possess a competent, grammatical, and his- 
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torical knowledge of the English language. For it is to be 
hoped that he has too much spirit to follow tamely and me- 
chanically the orthography of his spelling-book, without being 
able to assign, or, at least, to understand the reason why, in 
certain classes of words, one mode of spelling is preferable to 
another. There is all the difference in these two cases that 
exists between an intelligent instructor and a lifeless machine, 
— between an individual who is competent to teach, and one 
who is compelled to put himself on a level with his pupils, 
and be taught, in common with them, by the letter of the 
book. Instructors who would rise above the rank of mere 
tools in the business of education, must inform their own minds 
extensively and minutely on the subjects which they teach. 
We need not stop to enlarge on the obvious truths, that, in 
the natural order of things, the teacher’s authority should be 
above that of the books he uses ; that he is the living, think- 
ing, and responsible agent ; and that books are but the imple- 
ments which he employs ; that he ought to be fully competent 
to modify and adapt these implements, as occasion may require, 
or to correct them where they are erroneous, and enlarge them 
where they are in any respect deficient. To teach intelligently, 
earnestly, and effectually, the instructor must enter not merely 
into the general spirit of subjects and authors, but must per- 
fectly comprehend and appreciate them in detail, that no im- 
portant fact or principle may be overlooked, or fail of its proper 
effect on the mind. 

All that has now been advanced holds good in regard even 
to orthography, in the right teaching of which no small 
degree of knowledge, skill, taste, and scholarship in the Eng- 
lish language is put in requisition. But the demand for all 
these accomplishments becomes infinitely more urgent when 
we advert to the science of Grammar. To teach English 
grammar as it always ought to be taught, the instructor should 
be well versed in the classic writers of the language, — not 
merely in the petty details of syntax and structure, but in the 
genius and the idioms of their diction. He ought to be well 
read in the authors of our own day, familiar with every point 
in which they differ from the standard writers of the last cen- 
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tury, discriminating in his judgment of these differences, and 
thus competent to do, on his part, what every little abridgment 
of grammar professes to do, — to “ teach the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety ;”” —one of the 
most difficult tasks ever attempted, perhaps, in instruction ; one 
in which, with all our array of books, from the spelling-book 
to Johnson’s quarto, and with all our gradation of seminaries 
of learning, from the primary school upward to collegiate and 
professional institutions, we do not confessedly succeed in ac- 
complishing. 

And to what is the failure owing? ‘To defective and me- 
chanical early instruction, — to learning by rote, — to studying 
prematurely systems and theories, instead of resorting early to 


observation and practice, and endeavoring to elicit principles 
‘ 
from these. 


To teach grammar properly, we must have a competent 
knowledge of those principles of logic and intellectual philo- 
sophy on which grammar is founded, and to which alone it 
owes its rank among sciences. Grammar, in its application, is 


the art of using language. Language is the expression of our 
thoughts. Every error in grammar, every fault in language, 
is an error in thought, and must be rectified at the fountain- 
head. The man who would teach grammar to children, must 
train and discipline their habits of thought. He must school 
them in practical logic ; he must habituate them to trace the 
relations and connections existing among their own concep- 
tions ; and when he comes to put them upon express exercises 
in language, he must be competent to employ, as aids, the 
best, the simplest, and purest models of the art, which it is his 
design to teach ; and again comes in requisition a high standard 
of English scholarship. 

Another common branch of elementary instruction is the 
art of Iteading, involving some knowledge of the structure and 
mechanism of the human frame, and the wondrous function 
of voice, as the main organ of mental expression, the connect- 
ing link of our intellectual and social sympathies, by which 
all the wealth of thought and feeling gathered in the individ- 
ual mind, becomes the common property of communities, 
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cities, and nations. How imperfectly the use of the human 
voice is now generally taught we need not stop to say. It is 
a matter, indeed, of universal and deep-felt regret. But no 
thorough improvement in this branch of education can ever 
be effected, till a more distinct connection is recognized between 
the sounds of the voice and the feelings which they express ; 
till a better knowledge is acquired of these feelings them- 
selves ; till we trace here the laws of creation, and bring the 
outward organ more thoroughly under the discipline of mind. 
The differences of sounds themselves must be investigated in 
their relations to sentiment. A refined taste must come in to 
aid us, with all its minute discriminations between general 
laws and local customs ; between the effects of harmonious 
modulation, and those of dissonant and arbitrary tone. ‘The 
young pupil, instead of being taught, or at least permitted, to 
read the very masterpieces, perhaps, of English composition, 
with a mere mechanical articulation of the words, or the ob- 
vious tone of a piece of task-work, must become habituated to 
a clear, distinct, impressive utterance of sentiment ; implying 
a fullunderstanding of what he reads, an entire sympathy 
with the feelings of his author, anda desire to impart these 
to the minds of others. But in what part of education, as now 
conducted, shall we find that course of mental discipline by 
which the young reader may adequately learn to apprehend 
the force, the elevation, the compass of thought, embodied in 
our eminent writers, so as to express these in an intonation 
embracing their kindred emotions of sublimity and pathos ? 
Where shall we find even that elementary discipline of the 
organs, which such reading implies, — that purity of articula- 
tion, that intellectual energy of utterance, that soundness and 
delicacy of taste in pronunciation, which are but the rudiments 
of an appropriate elocution? The measure and model of all 
these attainments must exist in the teacher. At all events, 
he must be capable of creating them in others ; and education 
must continue imperfect till such results can be realized. 

The ordinary art of Penmanship, mechanicalas it is, demands 
many previous accomplishments for a just method of teaching 


it. A geometrical study of forms ; a practised accuracy in the 
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organ of sight; a knowledge of the conformation of those 
parts of the human frame which are employed in the act of 
using the pen, that they may early acquire those habits of 
position and movement which are most favorable to health of 
body, and facility and correctness of execution; the ingenuity 
to devise rational and interesting methods of instruction, so as 
to raise this branch of education from a tedious piece of drudg- 
ery to an agreeable exercise of all the powers of mind, in 
company with the mechanical movement of the bodily organ ; 
— all these attainments and many more are required to render 
practice in penmanship an exercise worthy of the powers or 
conducive to the improvement of human beings. 

Arithmetic is a science which, when rightly taught, is ren- 
dered a highly useful discipline of intellect. Attention, judg- 
ment, memory, the faculty 6f combination, a patient expecta- 
tion of results, a habit of persevering diligence and laborious 
application are all put in requisition by this branch of study. 
But how often is the intention of such discipline defeated, and 
all its benefit lost, by mechanical expedients and habits of 
routine! How often do both pupil and teacher sacrifice the 
nobler and ultimate objects of education, in impatience to come 
to an immediate apparent result, and degrade the mind by 
slavish habits of compliance with prescription and custom, in- 
stead of raising it to a free, excursive use of its own energies, 
and the elevating consciousness of independent power! 

The teacher who would instruct well in arithmetic, must 
first himself have felt the full benefit of an adequate course 
of mathematical studies, that he may know what their influence 
is on the various powers of the mind ; which branches are best 
adapted to the capacities of the young; and what methods of 
instruction are best suited to impart the knowledge, and elicit 
the activity of thought, aimed at in this department of educa- 
tion. 

The science of Geometry may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, as an instance of the multiplying demands made upon 
the time and attention of teachers, in consequence of the pres- 
ent desire for improvement in education. This branch is now 


very generally and very properly introduced as a part of ele- 
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mentary instruction. It becomes necessary, therefore, that 
the teacher should make preparation for giving instruction in 
this department, which lies at the very foundation of human 
knowledge in useful art and mathematical science. Without 
its aid the young mind wanders in a world of uncertain per- 
ception and ill-defined thought. But guided by the unerring 
light afforded even by the rudiments of this most exact of 
sciences, intellect may be early trained to the certainty exem- 
plified by the practical eye of the skilful artisan. 

' Music, that eminently moral art, is now generally introduced 
into elementary schools ; and the ability to conduct elementary 
instruction in this branch, is now a just ground of preference 
in the selection of teachers otherwise equal in qualifications. 

Drawing, too, as a discipline of attention and imagination, 
not less than of the eye, is found a valuable resource to in- 
structors even of young children. As a means of silent, grad- 
ual, unobtrysive advancement of all the faculties of the mind, 
this beautiful and inspiring art is unequalled. 

Geography is now extensively introduced as a branch of 
education in elementary schools ; and what a depth and variety 
of information are required to impart instruction aright in this 
department! Instruction loses all its effect here, if the teach- 
er is merely to take up a compend and hear the children recite 
it throughout. Geography, if it is intended to produce any 
effect on the young mind, is meant to enlarge its capacities of 
knowledge, to confirm habits of observation and of thought. 
The teacher must be able to fill up, in the most instructive 
and interesting manner, the dry outline of the book. He 
must have the power of getting his pupils to think on the 
subject of their lessons, and to follow their text-book and 
their teacher with the deep interest of excited curiosity. He 
must be capable, too, of exalting the whole subject of geog- 
raphy, by entering into its relations to physics and to astro- 
nomy. Many books of instruction in this branch are defective 
as implements of education, in the circumstance that they in- 
vert the natural order of study, and present the learner, in the 
first instance, with a brief view of the universe, instead of 
awakening in his mind the spirit of thought and inquiry about 
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the prominent features, the mountains, rivers, and lakes of his 
native place, with their relations to one another, and thence 
leading him outward by degrees, to a substantial and well- 
founded knowledge of other places and countries. This ele- 
mentary discipline, attended, as it should be, with the drawing 
of maps or plans, the teacher must impart, himself, in familiar 
lessons adapted to the capacity of his pupils. 

Astronomy, (if we would avoid an early cramping of the 
mind’s excursive power,) we should never mention, until the 
learner has had opportunity to ascend a mountain, or a hill of 
considerable height, and has obtained an idea of what a mag- 
nificent and spacious theatre is opened to the eye, in the view 
of even a few square miles of the surface of the earth. Let 
him know at least something of space and distance, before we 
begin to assume them as familiar things. Here, again, much, 
or rather all, depends on the teacher. He must give the living 
interest of reality to all instruction attempted in these rudi- 
ments of knowledge ; and the constant actual observation of 
the heavens must be his chief method of teaching, with or 
without the aid of instruments. 

Abridgments of History, too, have found their way in great 
numbers into our common schools ; and thisis well. ‘There is 
no reason why children old enough to understand the history 
of their town, of their country, or of the world, should be 
debarred from this useful and pleasing branch of knowl- 
edge. But the ability to teach any one department of history 


well, implies a good degree of acquaintance with all history ; 


otherwise our means of comparison and illustration must be 
exceedingly narrow and imperfect. A knowledge, for exam- 
ple, of the history of the United States, implies a knowledge 
of that of England, and of other countries of Europe, more 
or less intimately concerned in those transactions which form 
the elementary stages of the history of this country. The 
history of any country involves its geography, physical as well 
as political; the laws, customs, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants ; their institutions and their policy. Books of history 
intended for school use, being chiefly mere abstracts, require 
a copious filling up, from all these sources, by oral explana- 
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tions from the teacher; otherwise, the object of historical 
studies, which is to enlarge and enrich the mind is, to a great 
extent, lost. 

Historical treatises, too, like the corresponding works on 
geography, are defective as books of instruction, from the want 
of those interesting anecdotes of local events, which contain 
the first springs of historical investigation to the young mind. 
Curiosity must be excited and gratified by the relation of do- 
mestic and local incidents, by tales of the pioneer life of the 
early planters of towns, by accounts of the aborigines, by bio- 
graphical narrations embracing the actions of great and good 
men, down to the child’s own time. His taste will thus receive 
a direction toward history, which will at once enable him to 
relish it, and to study it with an observing mind when he 
commences it on a larger scale. The teacher, then, must ex- 
pect to furnish the early lessons of his pupil in history ; and 
this he cannot do without much labor and research, if he aims 
at doing it rightly. 

This brief view of even the common branches of education, 
while it suggests the necessity of thorough qualifications on 
the part of instructors, may suffice to indicate the equal neces- 
sity of coéperation and mutual assistance in our endeavors to 
raise higher the standard of professional studies and profes- 
sional acquirements. Teachers, more than any other class of 
the community, seem to be impelled by the spirit of the times 
to the duty of self-culture. But the number and variety of 
the branches of knowledge to be mastered, in order to become 
qualified to teach well, are too great for individual effort, with 
limited opportunities of time and application. We need 
societies for mutual improvement, furnished with copious 
libraries and adequate apparatus ; and these facilities brought 
within reach of every teacher, for occasions of personal refer- 
ence. Will not this liberal and enterprising city of Worces- 
ter one day furnish her own teachers and those of the county 
with the rudiments of such a professional equipment? “ Ly- 
ceums,” and other popular institutions, furnish such aids to a 
considerable extent.. But these are not sufficient of them- 
selves. We need express associations of teachers, classified so 
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as to embrace, by limited committees or by individuals, all the 
principal branches of common if not of higher education ; to 
divide a library into portions ; each committee or individual 
taking up a branch or a subdivision of a subject ; reading 
every accessible work of value on that subject ; maturing and 
digesting the materials thus obtained into lectures or reports, 
for the benefit of the whole association ; analyzing the prin- 
cipal works, and indicating the chief sources of information 
on each topic. Members, or committees, doing this duty in 
turn, the full benefit of a library may be reaped by all, and an 
extensive and thorough knowledge of subjects attained, with a 
strict economy of timeto individuals. At the meetings of the 
association, conversations or discussions in pursuance of given 
subjects might prove a useful sequel to such lectures or re- 
ports as have been suggested ; and appropriate experiments 
and illustrations might be introduced as occasion should admit 
or require. 

A teachers’ association may derive occasional aid from the 
lectures and discussions accessible in lyceums and similar estab- 
lishments ; and on some practical points of instruction, or mis- 
cellaneous particulars of useful knowledge, may advanta- 
geously unite with these popular institutions. But teachers 
must also have higher aims, and pursue a more systematic and 
vigorous course of application; their object is not merely 
general information. ‘The investigation of a particular sub- 
ject, or the knowledge of a science, is not sufficient for them. 
They are not mere students of science; they are teachers of 
science ; and not of one branch, but of several. ‘Their knowl- 
edge ought to be the fruit of profound research and extensive 
reading. ‘They lay the foundations of all attainments. They 
first put in motion the secret springs of thought. The great 
living fabric of mental character generally owes much of its 
strength and symmetry to the patient labors of those who 
watch over and guide the first stages of its construction. 

Teachers must, in our day, be men of study — of hard- 
earned acquirement. They cannot be content with superficial 
knowledge ; they must exhaust subjects— not merely enter 
on them ; and when they have accumulated all the treasures 
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that enterprise and persevering labor can command, then comes 
their peculiar professional duty, to study the human mind, or 
rather the whole human being, that they may duly aid all the 
powers of man, and develop the energies of the outward 
frame, so “* wonderfully made,” but especially the good affec- 
tions, the noble sentiments of the heart, the efficiency of the 
will, the rectitude of habit, not less than that facility and that 
force of thought which not the concentrated action of all mat- 
ter has power to quench or impede. Having studied, and 
studied profoundly and patiently, the nature of the being com- 
mitted to his care, the faithful teacher’s next endeavor will be 
to study the art of influencing the mind ; the science of educa- 
tion, as indicating the best modes of developing and disciplin- 
ing the human faculties, and the corresponding selection of 
subjects and exercises ; the art of teaching, including the most 
successful methods of communicating knowledge, or rather of 
constituting the mind, as far as possible, its own instructor ; 
the means of operating on conscience, and bringing the young 
mind under an early feeling of the principle of duty, that it 
may possess the power of self-direction and self-government. 
In one word, the teacher must acquire skill in managing the 
mind: his must be “ the gentle hand that can lead the ele- 
phant with a hair.” 

Teachers, then, in associating for mutual aid, must come to 
their work with a deep-felt interest in its important results, 
and with a high standard of exertion before them. ‘This 
must be the case with those especially who take part in the 
early stages of such undertakings. They must look on them- 
selves as the pioneers in this region of human progress. ‘They 
must take for their example that of the fathers of their coun- 
try, — those venerable men who had no sooner pitched a tent 
in the wilderness, than they planned and founded a hall of 
learning. 

2. On the probable influence of teachers’ associations, in 
elevating the character of the profession, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. With the present deep and general interest felt on 
the subject of education, and the high expectations formed of 
extensive improvement to result from modes of instruction, 
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the occupation of a teacher holds up to a worthy ambition all 
the inducements it can desire. The establishment of normal 
seminaries and teachers’ institutes, the formation of town, 
county, state, and national associations for the advancement of 
education and the elevation of the teacher’s profession, all in- 
dicate the increasing sense entertained by our whole com- 
munity of the value of the instructor’s daily labors. Let 
teachers make themselves what they ought to be, —truly the 
instructors of society; let them cause the benefits of their 
profession to be fully felt ; and it will want for neither honor 
nor emolument. Let the teachers of our day prove them- 
selves worthy of being ranked with those great and venerated 
names whose reputation attracted from city to city, and from 
country to country, the aspirants after intellectual excellence 
throughout the ancient world. Let them press forward to their 
proper place and rank, in the van of intellectual advancement 
— the foremost of professions — the instructor of all others — 
the first to enter on the magnificent theatre of new science 
and ever-opening knowledge, which the irrepressible enter- 
prise of modern discovery is perpetually bringing to light. 
Let them balance these treasures of physical science with the 
deeper wealth of intellectual studies. Above all, let them 
become thoroughly versed in whatever regards the salutary 
nurture and development of the minditself. Let them aspire, 
in this relation, to that happy union of profoundest philosophic 
insight and consummate artistic skill which the peculiar intel- 
lectual and practical character of their daily work demands, 
and which renders the office of instruction, like that of mercy, 
twice blessed, in blessing “ him that gives,” not less than 
“ him that takes.” 

But, to return to the business of the present hour, —the 
consideration of the duties about to devolve on us as members 
of this newly formed association. ‘The State educational 
system of Massachusetts does not, it is true, render the exis- 
tence of county associations of teachers indispensable to the 
completion of its organization, — as is the fact in several other 
States of the Union. ‘The moral value, however, of such as- 
sociations, is distinctly recognized by the State, in the pecu- 
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niary provision extended to them, in aid of their special pur 
poses. The formation and maintenance of county associations 
are left to the discretion of teachers themselves, and the judg- 
ment of Massachusetts teachers in their favor is distinctly 
expressed in the fact, that, in so many counties of this State, 
professional associations have been established and effectively 
conducted. Worcester county has not, till now, been thus 
represented by its teachers as a body. But may we not cherish 
the hope, that, although we have been somewhat late in enter- 
ing the field, we shall, by the aid of the foregone experience 
of others, and by the vigor of our own exertions, win thie 


place to which our physical and mental resources as a county 


prompt us to aspire ? 

Much immediate practical good is within the sphere of our 
appropriate action. As an association of the teachers of our 
county, we can render our aid to whatever may promote the 
interests of our respected State Association, in details of local 
influence and action. We can render efficient assistance to 
the wider diffusion of the valuable organ of our State Asso- 
ciation, — “ ‘The Massachusetts Teacher.” We can do our part 
to sustain the beneficial action of the Board’ of Education in its 
arrangements for the semiannual sessions of teachers’ in- 
stitutes. 

Our State Association, by its annual meetings and instruc- 
tive lectures and discussions, is contributing effectually to al! 
our professional purposes, intellectual and social. But we 
need yet more frequent and intimate gatherings of actual 
teachers for useful counsel and mutual assistance. The fecl- 
ing of local and neighborly relations is highly conducive to 
the interests and the life of every association of a mental and 
moral character. ‘The recognition of familiar faces, and the 
grasp of friendly hands, give a glow to the aspect of profes- 
sional meetings, and a spirit to their work, which are not to 
be found on the more formal occasions of great anniversary 
assemblages. 

Every new county association added to the list of our pro- 
fessional unions, is, also an additional testimony to the cheer- 
ing fact, that teachers are becoming more generally aware otf 
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their just claim to be ranked in society as a professional body, 
entitled to examine and admit its own members, on the ground 
of its own competency to decide on the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the right discharge of the duties of the profession. 
Our State Association has already had before it for considera- 
tion, the suggestion of the appointment, by the State, of a 
board of county examiners of teachers, — as a measure impor- 
tant to the interests of the community in general, not less 
than of teachers themselves. Let us once have a county as- 
sociation in every county of the State, and we could accom- 
plish the essential and the working part of such an arrange- 
ment without the formalities and the delays incident to legis- 
lative action. Properly considered, this matter devolves upon 
ourselves as teachers, rather than upon the State. It is for us 
to say whether we will becothe a self-examining, self-licensing 
body, like other professional associations. ‘The State of Mas- 
sachusetts, we have every reason to believe, if we may judge 
from its accustomed liberal policy to teachers, will not be 
found unwilling to sanction any proper measure for the just 
recognition of their position or their rights, as well as for the 
promotion of the general interests of education. 

Nor would an independent professional standing assumed 
by teachers be at all derogatory to those other professions on 
whose generous assistance, in extra professional labors, teachers, 
in common with the rest of the community, have had so largely 
to rely in the past, and to whose kind aid every judicious 
teacher will always be glad to look as an invaluable resort. 


No :—the formation of such an association as ours, or of any 


more extensive one of similar character, is the very ground 
on which we may appeal more earnestly than ever to the 
ministers of divine truth to aid us with their counsels on the 
ways and means of moral culture, — to the physician to guide 
us with his invaluable suggestions on the cultivation of health, 
as an indispensable part of the offices of education. Nor 
when we are met for such purposes as those of the present 
occasion, shall we fail to solicit the professional advice by 
which we may be more fully informed of our relations to 
parents and pupils, in our capacity as members of a profession 
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which should ever be the first to manifest its deference to the 
supremacy of law as the security of order. 

But not to extend these observations too far, permit me to 
bring them to a close with a simple practical suggestion. May 
I venture to propose that one of the early measures of this 
association should be the appointment of a committee em- 
powered to award some token of recognition to the member, 
or other person, who shall furnish the most useful tract, or 
essay, on the duties of each of the following classes of society, 
in relation to schools, viz. — committees, parents, teachers and 
pupils, — with particular reference, also, tothe circumstances 
of primary, grammar, and high schools ? 

3. The benefit conferred on the community at large, by the 
establishment of this and similar associations for mutual im- 
provement among teachers, requires no formal exposition. In- 
structors, whatever be their rank and qualifications, are the 
mental guides of society ; the character of every community 
is, to a great extent, dependent on theirs; the true wealth of 
a country is the productiveness of its intellectual soil; the 
true prosperity of a nation is its progress in moral worth. 


Universal culture, then — unlimited education — is the only 
adequate means of general happiness. The higher the quali- 
fications of teachers for their office, the more ample, of course, 
will be the benefits of education. ‘The teacher’s mind set in 
action, is the first and central wave, which stirs and impels 
outward every other, till the whole surface is in undulation. 


A high intellectual and moral charcter is ensured to a com- 
munity in which teachers are competent to the great task of 
rightly developing and directing the powers of the mind. If 
there is anything that stamps a peculiar dignity and value 
upon intellect, it is its susceptibility of improvement, — its 
power of indefinite advancement. Let teachers become quali- 
fied to unfold and worthily train this germ of promise into a 
tree of everlasting life, and what a value is thus stamped on 
existence, what an amplitude given to individual being ! What 
limit shall we presume to set to human progress under such 
auspices? When the fountains of truth and light and purity 
in the human heart shall have been extensively opened, and 
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made early to flow over the whole character, and, skilfully 
guided through the recesses of domestic life, shall have spread 
far and wide over the face of society, fertilizing and purifying 
all the sources of action, —then, but not till then, shall we 
rightly perceive what education may do for man, or how deeply 
he may be indebted to the offices of instruction. 

We have met, on this occasion, to throw in our humble con- 
tribution toward these great results. We have united to as- 
sist each other in social labor, thought, and conversation, as an 
impulse to further and vigorous action individually. Under 
this impression, let me express the hope that the association 
now established will prove successful in meeting the highest 
expectations which its members and its friends may have 
formed of its usefulness in the wide and noble sphere of its 
action. 

The urgency of indispensable engagements in teaching 
rendered necessary, on the occasion of the preceding address, 
a repetition of some remarks made in similar circumstances, 
on a former occasion. But the teacher, it is hoped, may, like 
the preacher, be pardoned for repeating a discourse after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century. 





INTERROGATORY AND ELLIPTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 
(The following paragraphs contain some valuable suggestions for the guid- 


ance of young teachers in their endeavors to secure the attention and quicken 
the intelligence of juvenile classes in numerous schools.—n.] 


Questions and Ellipses, and Simultaneous Answers, are 
fundamental and distinguishing features of the Intellectual 
Department of the Training System, as delineated by Mr 
Stowe in his interesting work, formerly reported. 


QUESTIONS. 


What questioning is, every one knows. A question is an 


examination ; it puts the pupil on the defensive — he is placed 
33 
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on his trial — he knows, or does not know, what he is asked. 
If he knows, he ought to give a direct answer in words which 
he understands ; or he may have merely committed the words 
of the answer to memory, and therefore repeats the sounds. 
Whichever way it may be, still the boy is put on the defen- 
sive, in regard to his memory of ideas or of words, 

Questioning is simply developing or leading out. It is 
training only when the children’s ideas are not merely /ed out 
by questioning, but Jed on by ellipses and questions combined. 

For example, a sentence may be worked out in the follow- 
ing manner, and filled up elliptically by the pupil: — If the 
master has been speaking of the weather, or prospects of 
the weather, and says— The sky threatens . . . (the pupils 
filling in) racn,* the trainer may invert the sentence thus — 
It threatens rain to-day, from . . . the appearance of the sky. 
From this answer, or rather from filling in the ellipsis, the 
children prove that they know why. Or the master with older 
scholars, may express himself thus — The aspect of the sky... 
indicates the approach of rain—the children filling up the 
ellipsis according to their more advanced style of expression. 
Before getting this last answer, however, or the ellipsis filled up, 
the master, after saying — The aspect of the sky . . . and no 
immediate answer being given, may require, as he may choose, 
for the sake of expedition, to put the direct question — What 
does the aspect of the sky indicate? Of course, much older 
scholars will answer — the approach of rain. Had they filled 
in the ellipsis, however, without the question, it is evident 
they would have exhibited more knowledge of language, and 
a higher exercise of mind. 

If no cross-examination takes place, the master is left igno- 
rant as to whether his scholars really know what is expressed 
— so far they are not of necessity trained. Under this system, 
therefore, mere questioning is found insufficient for the full 
development of the intellectual powers. There must uni- 
formly be an analysis, based on simple and familiar illustra- 
tions, and conducted by questions and ellipses mixed, which 
must be within the extent of the knowledge and experience 


* The dots points out the ellipses, which are to be filled in by the children. 
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of the children present. It is highly important, and necessary, 
not merely to put questions and ellipses, but during the 
progress of a lesson frequently to invert the sentences and 
thus pulverize the mind by exercise. 


ELLIPSEs, 


Ellipses on the mode adopted are, to a certain exten. 
another way of questioning, also a helping forward of th: 
children in the process of investigation. An ellipsis awakens 
the attention. The old mode of forming an ellipsis, when- 
ever by chance it happened to be practised, was absurd. It 
was a mere guess, and scarcely any exercise of mind whatever. 
An ellipsis ought never to be a guess, but an exercise of idea 
or thought on the part of the scholars, and expressed by them 
on a peint they already know, or which they have been at the 
moment trained to. The only published example of an ellipsis 
with which we are acquainted, is as follows : —God made the 
sky, that looks so... God made the grass so... God 
made the little birds to . .. In pretty colors ... Not 
having exercised the minds of the children previously, as to 
the color of the sky, etc., in the first line, the pupils might 
answer or fill up what they choose, either 6/ue, which was the 
answer required, or cloudy or red, and so on through the 
other lines — such being merely a variety of guesses without 
any training. So it is in telling a narrative or story on the 


elliptical system, as it is termed. For example: This morning 
I left my house, and when walking on the street, I sawa... 


Of course, any answer or filling up here must be a mere conjec- 
ture. I may have seen a thousand things ; but had the master 
been conducting a training lesson upon any particular subject, 
the filling in of the ellipsis by the pupils would have been an 
answer on that point. Questions and ellipses, therefore, ought 
uniformly to be mixed — sometimes only one question, and then 
one or two ellipses, or sometimes two or three questions or 
ellipses consecutively, varied, however, according to the age 
and amount of knowledge developed by the pupils. 

An ellipsis being the filling up of a point which the chil- 
dren already know, or which the master may have brought out 
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in the lesson in hand, and which he requires to be expressed 
in words, ought to be filled in, not merely by a single word, at 
the termination of a line or sentence, but, in the case of 
more advanced scholars, it may be many words, always includ- 
ing, however, the idea or point to which the mind has already 
been trained. It therefore at once assists the mental compo- 
sition of the child— leads him to the point without telling, 
and in fact is a little question assisting him to walk by taking 
him by the hand, as it were, without carrying him, which 
telling or mere explanation would be. It places the child also 
less on the defensive than in mere questionings, and so fills up 
those interstices, and that variety of light and shade, which in 
* picturing out,” are so necessary to the full understanding of a 
subject. By the master inverting the sentence, and leaving 
out other words than he did at the first ellipsis — but which 
involve the idea or proper understanding of the point, — these 
being properly filled in by the pupils, he secures that there 
must be a clear and vivid understanding on the part of the 
scholars. 

As we cannot stop here to present illustrations, we would 
simply state, that questions and ellipses, properly mixed in the 
process of intellectual training, are preferable to mere ques- 
tions and answer, however varied ; or pure ellipses, however 
well arranged. Students when they first enter the Normal 
Seminary uniformly confine themselves to putting questions — 
the proper mode of putting ellipses combined with questions 
is a high attainment in practical training. The union affords 
the most pleasing, the most natural, and the most efficient of 
all methods of cultivating the understanding. We may add, 
that with young children unaccustomed to express their 
ideas in words, ellipses must be more frequently resorted 
to, and questions more frequently as they proceed in their 
course ; but, however advanced in years or attainments, the 
use of ellipses, in conjunction with questions, will be found 
the most efficient method. 

There is no difficulty in putting questions, and none in form- 
ing ellipses; that is to say, in conducting a lesson upon the 
simple catechetical or the simple elliptical methods ; but there 
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is considerable difficulty in uniting the two principles in a 
natural manner, so as to form simultaneous training ; and with- 
out this union there cannot be “ picturing out.” Tothe drawing 
of a proper picture, there is required not merely direct or 
straight lines, like questions and answers, but the filling up of 
innumerable interstices, which the mere questions leave unsup+ 
plied. A question may prove the amount of knowledge, but does 
not supply knowledge to a child. Ellipses properly intro- 
duced supply as well as draw out knowledge. The mode of 
reasoning Socrates adopted in instructing his disciples, by 
which, availing himself of their previous knowledge, he led 
them from admitted premises to a natural conclusion, may do 
with men who are furnished with a large amount of facts, but 
will not do with children whose stock is soon exhausted. The 
ellipses partially suggest the requisite facts, and the questions 
stir up what the children already know. The union of the 
two supplies materials, during the natural process, and pro- 
duces an easy and natural flow of intellectual development and 
culture, and may be stated as the “inductive philosophy” 
applied to the training of children. 


SIMULTANEOUS ANSWERS. 


The sympathy consequent on simultaneous answers given by 
children to direct questions or the filling up of suitable ellipses 
during the process of examination, and in conducting a new 


or additional point of the lesson, forms a fundamental principle 
of the training system in its Intellectual Department. A 
direct question is simply an examination of the child’s extent 
of knowledge ; ellipses properly made, require him to fill in 
the interstices. Questions are like the direct lines of a por- 
trait ; ellipses alone fill in those various shades by which a true 
and natural picture can be drawn. This sympathy in question, 
by the combination of questions and ellipses, is best accom- 
plished by requiring simultaneous answers. 

To enter into particulars: The gallery or flight of ascend- 
ing seats affords the best opportunity for hearing simultaneous 
answers froma large class of children; and so important is 
the introduction of this principle into popular schools, on the 
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method of questions and ellipses mixed, that the training 
system by many has been termed the simultaneous system. 

Before noticing a few points of this part of our subject we 
may state, that whilst in general, simultaneous answers are 
required, they are mingled with questions to individuals, both 
for the sake of variety, particular examination, and for check- 
ing inattention in any of the children. 

The great object in the intellectual department is, to present 
food for every variety of mind, suited to every capacity, with- 
out overstraining any, and to cultivate by exercise, during 
each day, every varied power of human nature. We thus 
have the daily exercise of the individual powers and faculties, 
and the combined simultaneous exercise and sympathy of all 
present, which is best secured by simultaneous answers. ‘The 
simultaneous gallery method, as we have already said, saves 
the requisite time for moral superintendence and subsequent 
review of conduct. 

All cannot acquire the same amount of knowledge of any 
kind, and each mind varies in the capacity and qualities of its 
powers. Some are more imaginative ; others illustrative ; oth- 
ers more logical; some have a larger capacity for facts, 
whether dates, terms or numbers ; and some also for music ; 
some have greater powers of observation, others of reflection 
and judgment ; and others of abstract thought. It cannot be 
supposed, therefore, that all will be equally ready in answer- 
ing every question, or in filling in everyellipsis. The matter- 
of-fact boys in the gallery will, therefore, simultaneously 
answer any question about words or dates, more quickly than 
those of imaginative or logical powers ; while the imaginative 
will more readily grasp the zdea, and the logical the reason. 
These are matters of daily and uniform experience, during 
a training lesson, and therefore, we say, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that sixty or eighty scholars can ever 
answer simultaneously any question put by the master, at any 
one moment. But the questions are varied, and subjects of a 
religious, scientific, elementary, moral and practical kind, are 
so frequently brought by the trainer before the pupils, that 
every variety of mind receives its daily cultivation, and, as 
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already stated, food is presented suited to the taste and capaci- 
ty of all; and along with the usual physical exercises by 
which attention is secured, each admits into his mind as much 
knowledge as his natural powers are capable of receiving ; none 
are surfeited, and none are starved. We are quite aware, 
however, that the working of the principle, like that of any 
other art, is only fully understood by those who practise it. 

When the system is properly conducted, all the pupils re- 
ceive the information that any one knows, by the master throw- 
ing back upon the gallery the proper answer, whether it may 
have been to a direct question or from an ellipsis, and also 
requiring a simultaneous response, not by mere repetition, but 
frequently by inverting the sentence. 

That differently constituted minds will naturally answer a 
question which is suited to their taste more quickly than those 
of a different cast, may be illustrated by making the following 
supposition of two very eminent men —the one conspicuous 
for his powers of calculation, the other for those of imagina- 
tion — the one a noted politician, the other a most eminent 
divine: Were both of these gentlemen to ascend Benlomond, 
or visit the Lake of Windermere, and it were required of 
them to give an account of what they had seen, what reply 
should we expect ? From the one we should have a particular 
enumeration of every hill and object within the compass of 
his view, and a most minute circumstantial account of all that 
had happened, and of any economical improvements that might 
be introduced into the farms he had seen; whilst the other 
would descant in the most glowing terms on the splendor of 
the landscape, the freshness of the foliage, the glory of 
the setting sun, reflected in the still waters of the glassy lake 
—and would tell with rapturous delight, how much he had 
been affected by the beauty of the whole. Each would sym- 
pathize with the other to a certain extent, but each would 
narrate his observations according to his mind’s peculiar bias. 


Few may have gifts equal to these men in their more prom- 
inent powers, but these are found to vary in different degrees 
of intensity — each learning from his neighbor, and therefore 


all receiving improvement. In the first instance, therefore, a 
. 
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simultaneous response is not expected to any one question from 
more than perhaps a fifth of the gallery present, although 
nearly all of the same age; but, as already stated, the proper 
answers are thrown back upon the gallery in inverted sen- 
tences, not in mere repetition of technical terms. Having 
thus got the idea and expressed it, all therefore learn. 

Some object to GALLERY, SIMULTANEOUS ANSWERING, 
and exclaim, What a noise it occasions! One cannot 
get into the children, as it were. You cannot know or 
ascertain the progress of each, and, besides, only a few chil- 
dren answer at atime. Not one objection here alluded to is 
felt, or will be acknowledged, by an experienced trainer. 
Noise is not necessary ; nay, there is much less than in the 
hubbub of an ordinary teaching school. The trainer actually 
gets nearer his pupils than by individual appeal; or rather 
the sympathy of numbers brings the pupil nearer to himself in 
actual development ; and in regard to the objection, that a few 
only answer at any one time, we may give the following as a 
short analysis :— 

A master under the ordinary mode of teaching puts a ques- 
tion to the scholars individually ; and we shall suppose him to 
be of an imaginative turn of mind, and the pupil to be the re- 
verse —a plain matter-of-fact boy. It is evident that the 
question or questions generally put by the master will exhibit, 
to a certain extent, the particular cast of his own mind, and 
will either be too lofty, or so different from the ideas of the 
questioned party, as to be beyond the power of the scholar to 
answer, and simply because he does not comprehend, or readily 
sympathize with, the style in which the question is put. But 
let the same question or questions be put by the same indivi- 
dual to sixty, eighty, or a hundred children seated ina gallery, 
and ten, fifteen, or twenty of these are sure to be found with 
minds naturally constituted like the masters, and who will in- 
stantly and simultaneously answer; or, which is the same 
thing, with minds so constituted as to sympathize in the kind 
of questions put, whether these be argumentative, imaginative, 
or plain matter-of-fact.: And if the attention of the other 


children be alive, they hearing the answers and joining in them, 
. 
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all will learn, or acquire the idea, whatever the conformation 
of their mind may naturally be. Whatever cast of mind, 
therefore, a trainer may happen to have, or in whatever style 
the questions may happen to be put — whether matter-of-fact, 
illustrative, argumentative, or imaginative — it is found that 
among sixty or eighty children seated in a gallery, if permit- 
ted to answer simultaneously, the question and ellipses put by 
the master will be sympathized in, and met by some portion of 
the children present ; and as formerly alluded to, if the eye 
and attention are kept fixed on himself —which the physical 
department of the system secures —then all will hear, and all 
must learn, although one-fourth or one-fifth only answer at any 
one time, except, of course, when he inverts the sentence, and 
then all should be able to answer in one voice, whether such 
be put in the form of an ellipsis or a question. In one word, 
each child will answer more speedily the questions, or fill the 
ellipses of the point of the lesson, which are in accordance 
with his own natural cast of mind. Thus there is a power of 
sympathy in a gallery simultaneous training lesson that enables 
any trainer, however constituted, to communicate all he or any 
child present knows, and to work it into the mind of every 
scholar. 
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NuMBER II. 


Insticators of trouble are seldom numerous in any one 
school; yet in almost every one there are to be found a few, 
who are the prime movers in whatever there may be of mis- 
chief, serious disturbance, or aught else to interfere with the 


harmony of the school. ‘To the treatment and discipline of boys 


of this class, we propose to devote a second paper on the 
“ Management of Bad Boys.” 

It is not easy to designate such boys by any single appella- 
tion which shall express fully their numerous characteristics ; 
yet, from a few of those characteristics, teachers will readily 
recognize the class to which we allude. They are leaders in 
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transgression and impropriety, and are diametrically the oppo- 
site of the class characterized by “ sullenness,”? whose manage- 
ment we considered in a former number of the “Teacher.” 
They are active in the fullest sense of the term; and their 
distinguishing traits are, perhaps, activity and restlessness, bril- 
liancy, heedlessness, and oftentimes recklessness. 

They are generally of a lively temperament, quick in all 
their movements, often, though erroneously, called nervous, 
careless, impulsive, and seemingly incapable of self-control, 
sometimes sly and timid, but usually free, familiar, and pos- 
sessed of considerable confidence ; favorites with the school, 
good, and often brilliant scholars, with perceptive faculties, 
very quick, but not much given to reflection, fond of fun and 
frolic, and, not unfrequently, addicted to mischief at the ex- 
pense of others. To those traits, we may add a seemingly 
innate fondness for leadership —a fondness that exhibits it- 
self in the little captain of the juvenile militia company, the 
driver of the boy-team, and the ringleader of boyish sports and 
pranks at school, at home, and everywhere. 

The misdemeanors of this class of boys are not of a nega- 
tive character, but are manifested by outward actions. Fre- 
quent diversions from study, “ putting up” others to mischief- 
making, ill temper exhibited in the tones of the voice and in 
various other ill-mannered expressions, impatience under 
restraint, and violent outbursts of passion when reproved, 
aggressive disobedience of the rules of school, frequent 
and open hostility to the teacher, and opposition to all his 
requirements, and malicious attempts, in many ways, to make 
trouble and disturb the school, are generally some of the overt 
acts by which these restless and sometimes reckless boys be- 
come the subjects of disciplinary notice. All teachers of 
experience will agree with us, we think, that pupils of this 
class occasion no small amount of trouble in school. They 
are “apt” at mischief, and have the power, and too often the 
disposition, to thwart, to a considerable extent, the good offices 
of the teacher, and to exert a deleterious influence over a large 
portion of the school., But, to their credit it must be added, 
they also possess the abilities to conduct themselves honorably 
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and well in all that pertains to a well-behaved, exemplary 
pupil. ‘They have within themselves those mainsprings of 
action, capable of becoming instruments of good or of evil, 
accordingly as they are guided and properly developed, or 
neglected and perverted. The leader in mischief at school 
often becomes, in after life, the leader in business and honor- 
able enterprise. We do not ‘mean to assert that one necessarily 
follows the other, but that the former, as well as the latter, is 
evidence of a controlling mind. This is a point of the utmost 
importance to the teacher, and one of which he should never 
lose sight ; for, in the management of such boys, he must pur- 
pose to himself not only to check their evil tendencies and to 
turn them from their errors, but also to guide them in the 
right way, and to assist them in the healthy development of 
their particular endowments. 

How shall they be managed ? 

The artist can never labor to advantage who is not fully 
conversant with the nature of the material upon which he is to 
be employed, with all its properties and capabilities ; so the 
teacher, in this case especially, must study and know the pe- 
culiarities of his pupils, and knowing them, be governed ac- 
cordingly, both as to what he attempts to perform, and the 
manner in which he expects to accomplish his object. One 
of the noticeable peculiarities of the class of boys now under 
consideration, is their physical temperament. ‘They are rest- 
less, always in motion, noisy, and, of course, liable to be a 
source of annoyance to the teacher and the school. Now it is 
useless to suppose that such pupils will, without much cau- 
tioning and admonition, sit as quietly, or demean themselves 
as noiselessly as might reasonably be expected from pupils of 
an opposite temperament ; and it will be the extreme of injus- 
tice in their case, to attribute to malice that which is rather an 


infirmity, and one which can be overcome only by a long 


course of self-discipline, both of body and of mind —a work 
seldom fully accomplished in the school-room. 

But the grand secret of alleviating this source of annoyance 
is, to give the pupil occupation. ‘This should be done not 
merely to fill up time, but because occupation is peculiarly and 
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emphatically a law and a habit of the pupil’s being. It is 
during the idle moments of the pupil, and the occupied mo- 
ments of the teacher, that the former is most likely, almost 
from a sense of habit, to be seeking for some object upon 
which to expend the exuberance of his boyish and buoyant na- 
ture ; and the true way to keep such restless spirits from mis- 
chief is to give them something todo. ‘They are generally 
equal to the performance of a strong work. Let their time, 
therefore, be fully occupied with pressing duties, and let their 
powers be severely taxed, that they may feel the pressure of 
occupation. ‘This will require the exercise o. judgment and 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher, and, not unfrequently, of 
considerable persistence of effort; for such pupils are often 
superficial in their habits, unused to close application, and 
have their minds preoccupied with subjects quite foreign to 
the pursuits of the school-room. 

But most boys have their own predilections for particular 
branches of study. For example — boys of an inquisitive, 
investigating mind are generally exceedingly fond of arithme- 
tic, natural philosophy, and chemistry ; and those of a roving 
disposition, especially in seaport towns, are easily interested in 
anything that pertains to navigation, the physical geography 
of the sea, the natural history of fishes, &c. ; while those of 
other peculiarities have their favorites also. ‘The observing, 
judicious teacher will discover, and, by a little special effort, 
cultivate this fondness, until there shall be established a grow- 
ing love for study. And when the duties of school become 
attractive to the pupil, the teacher may truly regard his posi- 
tion like that of the mariner with wind and tide in his favor, 
and he is unfit for his place if he fails to take advantage of 
such circumstances, and to maintain in the school a spirit 
that shall effectually banish from the room all tendencies pre- 
judicial to study and good order. 

No class of pupils are more susceptible of being imbued 
with enthusiasm than those whose management we are now 
discussing ; and if that enthusiasm can be enlisted in behalf 
of a high standard of scholarship and manly deportment, a 
single boy, under other circumstances troublesome, may 
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become a leader whose influence for good shall be felt by every 
member of the school. The transgressor in this way becomes 
the coadjutor of the teacher in his labors. 

It must not be presumed that this class of boys are to be 
governed on the /et-alone principle. Their easy susceptibili- 
ties and volatile temperament expose them to be diverted by 
the slightest occurrences, or irritated by the merest provoca- 
tion ; and the precipitancy with which they literally “ rush” 
into the performance of all their actions, and the formation of 
their habits, renders it imperative, on the part of the teacher, 
to interpose an immediate check to their wayward manifesta- 
tions, whenever they become noticeable or dangerous. A little 
delay may occasion a state of affairs difficult of correction, and 
perhaps irremediable. The timid and procrastinating teacher 
has need to learn that cases of this kind must be met with 
decision and promptness. And having made this suggestion, 
it becomes necessary to add that they should not be governed too 
much. So great is the importance of this last suggestion that 
we would emphasize it with all allowable force. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless often true, that in school 
those who offend most must be governed least. Corrective 
measures carried too far, or of too extreme a nature, provoke 
the irritable pupil to retaliatory conduct, as in the chase the 
too eager hound compels the hard-pressed hart to turn in 
maddening fury upon his pursuers. Such boys cannot be 
crushed. ‘There is an elasticity in their nature that will elude 
and outlive misdirected and oft-repeated severity. And it is 
seldom that they can be safely driven — we mean effectually 
so. Drive them by compulsion, you may ; but they are like 
those grinning toys on coiled springs, which children press 
down into boxes, but which bound out again when the cover 
is removed. They will not stay driven by mere force, when that 
force is relaxed. ‘The law of their nature is expansive and 
upward. ‘They must be led and won, and, as with the sheep 
of the true shepherd, he is only in reality their master whom 
they willingly follow; and he is a successful manager who 
guides them in the right and attempts not to crush them. 

But it will be said there are some boys who cannot be per- 
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suaded or led. Rarely, there are. The rule we have laid 
down above is general, though, perhaps, not universal. With 
the prudent teacher exceptions will be very rare, indeed ; but 
they do, nevertheless, exist, and must be provided for. He 
has been a fortunate teacher, indeed, who, in the course of an 
average experience, has never met with an exception — with 
boys whose fractious and violent dispositions would overleap 


all sense of propriety and be utterly deaf to reason. Such dif- 
ficult, and, we may say, almost desperate cases must be en- 
countered with a decision and persistence equal to the most 
violent demonstrations of the pupils ; making use of the most 
prudent measures the circumstances of the case will allow, 
and having proper respect, of course, to reason, they must be 
subdued promptly, completely, and unconditionally. A single 
moment, at such times, often decides the triumphant success 
of the teacher or his disgraceful failure. It is the fatal rock 
on which many a proudly sailing bark has been wrecked and 
gone down forever. ‘The greatest prudence and the highest 
skill will be brought into requisition ; for in fair weather ordi- 
nary talents may constitute a pilot, but in storms and amid 
dangerous rocks, experience and master minds peculiarly fitted 
for emergencies, can alone conduct the ship beyond danger 
into smoother waters. So in the school-room. When such 
emergencies occur, the issue depends, we think, principally, 
upon the cool, reasonable firmness and magnanimity of the 
teacher. Here, as elsewhere, we cannot specify for individual 
instances, but can only give general principles and suggestions. 

It is unwise in a teacher to announce pompously to his 
pupils, that he “shall compel them to obey,” or to threaten 
that certain unnamed but fearful consequences will follow, 
if they transgress. Acts will be more convincing than words. 
It 2s proper that he should enjoin upon them the importance 
of order, attention to duty, and co-operation with him in his 
efforts for their good ; and when he has assured them of his 
readiness to labor for their improvement and welfare, and of 
his reasonable expectation of a cheerful performance of duty 
on their part, it will be best for him to act upon that expec- 
tation: ‘The probability, or the possibility even, of anything 
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laid else than implicit obedience ought not to be hinted at ; and 

vith his whole bearing before the school should convince them that j 
but such obedience is expected as a matter of course. Let them ; 

He learn that the way of the transgressor is hard, not by threats | 
an that it shall prove true, but by actual experience. When : 

rith pupils perceive that wrong-doing is immediately and surely a” 

“ep followed by the disapprobation of the teacher, or by correction 

dif- and merited punishment, their conclusions in regard to the 

n- character and salutary influence of the discipline under which 

‘ost they are placed are quite likely to be correct, and they have 

ost no need of a blustering display of mere word-authority. 

vad Equally injudicious, also, on the part of the teacher, are 
be boasts of his ability to circumvent his pupils in all the arts of 

sle low cunning, subterfuge, and evasion. It may be possible that 

PSs he possesses that ability, but the reverse is sometimes true ; and 

ck it may be well that he should possess it ; but it is the mark of 

nd a low mind to make an open boast of it, and that uncalled-for 

2st boast often awakens in the pupil a doubt as to the teacher’s 

li- actual ability ——a doubt which mischievous boys are ever 

id ‘ ready to test ; and it must be confessed that sometimes a trial 

ed ; proves the boy’s suspicions well grounded, and reveals the 

er : teacher’s weakness, much to his own chagrin and discomfiture. 

ch 4 To be successful in the management of bad boys, the teacher 

y; must be sel/-possessed and able to control his own temper. He 

Le : must be master of himself, or he cannot reasonably expect to 

al @ control others. Like begets like, and the image in the mirror : 
S. 4 responds to the object scarcely more naturally, than do the ‘ 
is feelings of anger in the bosom of children rise up in return for 
n ; scolding and harshness. ‘This is not a mere mental habit, but 
y is a law of our nature. ‘The gentle zephyrs evoke from 
. JEolian chords tones of sweetness and harmony ; but the wild 
e tornado, or the hand of violence, will produce only discord, or ; 
S silence those tones forever. ‘Scold and berate a quick-tem- 

S pered or sensitive pupil, and you will irritate him to madness, i 
f 4 or chill and paralyze those finer sensibilities that demand at “f 
y A your hand a far different cuiture. | 





The irascible teacher always labors at a great disadvantage 
with his pupils ; for when they have once found out his weak 
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points, they experience a roguish delight in fanning the flame 
of his peevishness and rage. To “see the master foam and fret,” 
becomes a kind of pastime which they greatly enjoy, and for 
the provision of which they have an ample supply of pecca- 
dilloes always at hand. In such a frame of mind the teacher 
can never restrain or control excitable and passionate pupils; 
but will, on the other hand, have a school always in confusion 
and insubordination. But when he exhibits a calm, cheerful, 
yet most decided bearing, he will not only soothe their angry 
feelings, and reduce them to willing submission, but will 
commend himself to their better nature, and obtain a hearing 
before the tribunal of reason, free from passion and prejudice. 

It is a mistake, often injurious to the teacher and unjust to 
the pupil, to attribute too much malice to bad boys. They 
are not fiends; neither are they hardened in wrong, like 
offenders of more mature years. They are vicious, it is true ; 
with bad temper and bad manners; but they are not wholly 
bad. Youth is effervescent, and has not had the advantage of 
a life of discipline and self-control; and teachers should not 
allow the thousand petty vexations to which they are daily 
exposed, to accustom their minds to give undue prominence 
to faults. Bearing this in mind, they will often abate much 
of their unfavorable opinion of transgressors, and will be in a 
frame of mind better suited to adapt their management to 
their particular case in hand. In almost every wayward, 
troublesome boy, there is, beneath his repulsive exterior, a 
sense of true, manly honor. Appeal to that sense, and have a 
generous confidence in boys. Unexpected confidence will 
often arouse a boy’s feelings of honor to such a degree that 
he will be ashamed to betray that confidence, or to allow it to 
seem to have been misplaced. This will raise him above 
deception and petty meanness, and will strengthen his moral 
culture. But whenever that confidence shall be wantonly or 
maliciously abused, let the pupil be made to feel it; and let it 
be withheld until he shall have fairly earned it again. 

And finally, whoever expects to be successful in the disci- 
pline of a school, in the correction of bad habits, and in the 
formation of symmetrical character in his pupils, must have, in 
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his own character and daily life, the element and deportment 
of a gentleman — or of a lady, for we have used the mascu- 
line term only for the sake of convenience, and we mean, of 
course, a due regard to propriety in manners and intercourse 
with others. We teach by example, and more, probably, in 
this way than we are generally aware of. Imitation is charac- 
teristic of youth, and they believe they have a right to follow 
those who are their appointed instructors and guides. 

Boys often acquire a facility in reading character that is 
quite in advance of their proficiency in the more appropriate 
studies of the school-room. ‘They readily detect vulgarity 
and ill-manners in their superiors, and it is a common thing 
for pupils who are easily inclined to be at variance with the 
teacher, to dwell upon his faults and deficiencies in this par- 
ticular respect. Be assured they will have no respect for a 
boorish teacher, or for one who prides himself upon his oddi- 
ties, or for his assumed independence and disregard of the 
proprieties of his station. 

But gentleness, winning manners, and whatever pertains to 
good deportment are always attractive to them, and whenever 
they are frequent witnesses of the exhibition of those quali- 
ties their admiration of them seldom fails to be followed by 
an improvement in their culture. 

The only rule, therefore, neeessary for the teacher in this 
particular respect, is, to stand before his school and the world 
a living exemplification of the attributes and bearing of a true 
gentleman. A. P. 8. 



















: MORAL TRAINING THE SAME IN THE FAMILY 
a AND IN THE SCHOOL. 


s 
# THe process of moral training in the school or in the family 


cannot be rendered so visible to a visitor or inspector, as can 
= the intellectual process and its results. Were a stranger, on 
paying a transient visit to a family, the children of which ex- 
2 hibited such prompt obedience as to be directed by the parent 
by a nod or a look ; and further, did they at table and in their 
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whole conduct act in such a manner as to prove themselves to 
have been under excellent training, — were this visitor to say 
to the mother, Iam quite delighted with the conduct and 
polite manners of your family: pray tell me how you manage ; 
how do you get your children to be so obedient to yourself 
and kind to one another? —the prudent mother would say, 
Come and see —come and live in my house, and what I cannot 
possibly make you understand by telling or explanation, you 
may fully understand by my course of training. Little quar- 
rels occur in my family, as they do in others’, but I endeavor 
to render them as unfrequent as possible. My children some- 
times exhibit a disobedient disposition, but I check this by 
causing them, in a firm but calm tone of voice, instantly to 
obey. ‘The manner how, I really cannot well explain to you. 
I act according to circumstances, firmly, yet kindly. ‘The re- 
sult you see, but the precise process I cannot possibly tell. 
Live with me a month or two, and you may see a little. I 
must be offended— the fault must be committed before I inter- 
fere, and then, should you be present, not as a stranger, but 
as an inmate, you shall see how I endeavor to proceed. The 
tempers and dispositions of my children are varied, and the 
nature of the provocations or mutual misconceptions requires 
the utmost delicacy on my part, more, indeed, than in my own 
strength I am capable of performing ; but I do my best, and 
God has been pleased to bless my endeavors. ‘The mother- 
trainer may again repeat, in answer to the visitor’s request — 
CoME AND SEE. 

This is precisely the answer that a judicious school-trainer 
would give to a stranger visitor who desires him to explain 
how he morally trains his scholars—ComE AND SEE; re- 
main here a month or two, and I shall show you how I pro- 
ceed. My children do not always steal, or lie, or quarrel, or 
fight, or deceive, or exhibit the strong propensity of selfish- 
ness. ‘These must be developed in likely circumstances, and 
are met by what we endeavor to render suitable antidotes. 
You admire the demeanor and alacrity of my children ; but 
Iam as incapable of exhibiting or explaining to you how I 
train my pupils in a single hour or day, as is the intelligent 
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Christian mother. Her proper mode is our standard, although 
the sympathy of numbers is a power she does not possess, 
which undoubtedly I do. And we each, in our own sphere, en- 
deavor to train up the children in the way they should go. 
Stow. 
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Iris an excellent practice to select, occasionally, a passage 
or paragraph, full of instruction on some practical subject, to 
be read by the teacher to the pupils of a school, or, it may be, 
to an older class, according to its nature and application. In 
a school where there may be a class of lads looking forward 
to business, the following selection may be read with advan- 
tage, to be followed by judicious remarks from the teacher, 
drawing a parallel between the performance of duties in the 
school-room and in the employment of the merchant. 

Few boys will fail of receiving a stimulus from counsels so 
tersely presented as these. ‘The lad who cannot be made to 
perceive and feel that the spirit, manner, and tact which 
business will demand of him hereafter must begin to be exhib- 
ited in the school-room, may be set down as an unpromising 
candidate for success in the great school of life. 


The passage is taken from that most valuable publication, 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


CounsEL To MrercHants’ CLErks. 

Make yourself indispensable to your employers; that is 
the golden path to success. Be so industrious, so prompt, so 
careful, that if you are absent one half hour out of the usual 
time you will be missed, and he in whose employ you are 
shall say — “I did not dream George was so useful.” Make 
your employer your friend, by performing with minuteness 
whatever task he sets before you ; and above all, be not too 


nice to lend a hand at dirty work, no matter how repugnant ; 
your business in after years depends upon how you deport 
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yourself now. If you are really good for anything, you are 
good for a great deal. Be energetic; put your manners into 
your business ; look as well as act with alacrity ; appear to 
feel an interest ; make your master’s success your own, if you 
have an honest one. Let your eye light up at his request, and 
your feet be nimble; there are some who look so dull and 
heavy, and go with so slow and heavy a pace, that it is irksome 
to ask them what it is your right to demand of them: be not 
like these. 

Be the arch upon which your employer may rest with safety ; 
let him feel that he may entrust with you uncounted gold. 

If you doan errand lightly, you begin to lose his confidence ; 
if you forget twice some important request, you cannot be trusted. 
If you accustom yourself to loose and untidy habits, you will 
gain no respect, but rather contempt. Avoid theatres, card- 
rooms, billiard saloons, as you would a pestilence ; little faults 
are like so many loopholes in your character, through which all 
that is valuable sifts out, and all that is pernicious sifis in to fill 
the empty places. 

But you say you want some pleasure! Make your work a 
pleasure. There are two ways of sceing sunrise, —one with 
a dull, complaining spirit, that, if it could, would blot out the 
great luminary with its washy flood of eternal complaints ; the 
other with joyous, lark-like pleasure, soaring out upward, and 


seeing along the western path, g»tes of gold and palaces of 


ivory. So there are two ways of doing work; one that de- 
presses the soul by its listless, formal, fretful participation ; the 
other that makes labor a boon and a blessing, — pursues it not 


only for gain, but the higher exaltation of the mental and 
moral being. 


— 


PERFECTION. 
Scorn not one verse because it might soar higher ; 
What ’s perfect on poor earth? Is not the bird 
At whose sweet song the forests ache with love, 
Shorn of all beauty ? Is the bittern’s cry 
As merry as the lark’s ? the lark’s as soft 
As the lost cuckoo’s ? Nay, the lion hath 
His fault; and the elephant, though sage as wisdom, 
May grieve he lacks the velvet of the pard. — Barry Cornwall. 
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“ Hre’s not in, sir, at all, at all; hell be back in an hour, he will, Sir.” 
So saith the damsel from the Emerald Isle, as we modestly rap at the 
“sanctum” of our respected Resident Editor. “ Not in, eh! Well, we'll 
step in and wait.” [Exit Hibernian.] 

“ Sanctum reverendissimum! With gravity we doff our tiles as our shad- 
ows darken thy portals!” We look around. On every side books— 
books! Huge tomes, ponderous enough for piledrivers! Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Irish! How can one tongue master so many 
tongues? Beautiful paintings, classic engravings, elegant statuary, — to 
say nothing of excellent Havanas, — everywhere exhibit the refined taste 
of their possessor. And this is the “ Editorial Chair”! Let’s try it!— 
Upon our word, it is very comfortable! A vast improvement upon that 
shaking tripod on whose summit we with trembling whilom penned an 
humble page! Comfortable, indeed! Why, verily, we feel at once almost 
impelled to seize the editorial pen, plunge it within the gloomy depths of 
that cavernous reservoir of melancholy fluid, and exercise the high prerog- 
atives of the respected individual who “isn’t in at all, but will be back in 
an hour.” Yes, the cacoéthes scribendi is wpon us, and so we’ll play editor 
— write an article—a monetary article, too. Modestly speaking, we feel 
quite competent to the task. Haven't we just come from State Street, 
where money-changers do congregate ? where we with air important drew 
a check upon a bank—the bank survives the shock—and received a 
check from a big fat man, who nearly knocked the breath out of us as we 
quickly turned a corner —we, like the bank, survive the shock — and 
where we invested our ultimate copper in the “//erald—last edition”! Of 
course no one will question our competency, although we, alas! like most 
pedagogues, never had a competency. 

We propose to treat —that smack was premature, brother—on fi- 
nances — educational finances —“ Massachusetts Teacher” finances. Now 
we really hope that no person who has failed to pay his subscription to the 
“ Teacher” will drop this article through fear of meeting adun. If we 
believed that a right-down dun would bring such a person right up to pay- 
ment, we would instanter issue the dun, according to Mister Shakspeare’s 
direction : 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly. 
But as we do not believe in duns, we promise not to disturb the consciences 


of our delinquent friends. 
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We propose to say something about what we, the Finance Committee of 
the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” have done, and propose to do; and some- 
thing about what you, Massachusetts Teachers, have not done and ought to 
do. 

1. What we, the Committee, have done. Nearly a year ago we entere« 
upon our official duties, with the emerald-hued buoyancy of youth, and with 
faith like a peck of mustard seed. Our attention was first turned to the 
financial liabilities of the “ Teacher.” Until January, 1856, the “ Teacher,” 
though nominally the organ of the State Association, had been the property 
of a private individual. Whatever profits accrued from its publication bene- 
fited him, and not the Association. Believing that it should be the pro- 
perty as well as the organ of the educators of the State, the Directors of 
the Association purchased it conditionally. At the opening of the present 
year, we were authorized to avail ourselves of the conditions attached to 
that purchase, and to make a new bargain with the former proprietor. 
Our efforts resulted in a purchase of all title in the work, whereby not less 
than $1500 was saved to the Association directly, and a still larger sum in- 
directly. The conveniences of an accessible publishing office, which had 
hitherto been wholly wanting, were secured. Determined to establish ow 
periodical on a stronger foundation, we all devoted a considerable portion 
of nearly every day for some months to its interests. We procured, through 
the several School Committees, the names of nearly all the teachers in the 
State. 

A circular presenting a superfluity of good reasons for which it was 
thought that every living Massachusetts teacher ought to be willing to aid in 
sustaining his own publication, was, at considerable expense and with much 
labor, sent to all those whose names had been obtained. To increase the 
income of the advertising department, letters were addressed to all the im- 
portant publishing houses in the United States, soliciting their patronage. 
This correspondence, together with personal application to Boston houses, 
consumed not a little time and labor. Still further to advance the interests 
of the “ Teacher” and of education, a petition was presented to the last 
Legislature, asking for an appropriation sufficient to place a copy of our 
journal in the hands of every School Committee in the State. In spite of 
the unfavorable prognostications of doubting friends the effort proved suc- 
cessful. The sum of $300 a year for three years was appropriated. 

The typographical department of the “ Teacher” has received much atten- 
tion, and has, at times, caused us abundant vexations. People who know 
not by experience the difficulty of getting printing done to one’s entire satis- 
faction, fancy that the “ devil” usually assigned to a printing establishment 
is only a myth. On the contrary, we, who have too often penetrated the 
gloom of his imp-erial majesty’s dominion, are quite satisfied of his veritable 
existence, with horns, hoofs, caudal appendage and other appropriate adorn- 
ments, all of the genuine “Devonshire” sort. Moreover, influenced as we 
have been by divers and‘diverse typographical trials, we have sometimes 
suspected that all the inhabitants of his realm were his willing subjects. We 
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do not mean to intimate that they have been greater sinners than other typi- 
calsons of Faust, but simply that in dealing with the representative 
« devil,” we have sometimes been compelled to follow the classic example of 
Ulysses and make use of a “sharp ‘stick.’” Possibly our modern Polyphe- 
mus may say, in vulgar parlance, “ That is all in your eye”; be that as it 
may, we doubt not he will readily admit that the Committee have proved 
themselves to him, at least, an essential bore. 

Upon the whole, however, we congratulate ourselves upon the agreeable 
fact that nearly everybody says that the “ Teacher” not only is better, but 
looks better than ever before. 

2. What we propose to do is just this: to work on earnestly and hope- 
fully, until the coming of that good time, when others shall be appointed to 
fill our places. 

3. What you Teachers of Massachusetts have not done and ought to do. 

With the gentlest “ swaviter in modo,” with a persuasive finger in every 
gentleman’s button-hole, and an humble salaam to every lady teacher in the 
Commonwealth, we desire to say — confidentially — that you Massachusetts 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, as a class, have not done all your duty. 
A few of you have nobly codperated with the managers of the “ Teacher.” 
To all such our profoundest thanks are tendered. But to the rest we say, 
“Not more than one-fourth of your number have even subseribed for the only 
educational journal in the State—a work which is your own, controlled 
solely by men of your own selection.” In making this statement, we feel 
that we are in a like situation with the clergyman who, on a rainy Sunday, 
berates the faithful few who go to church, on account of the negligence of 
those who stay at home. But then as he hopes that his castigations will be 
duly reported to the absentees, so we trust that you who are our readers will 
do those who are not, the kindness of loaning them this number of the 
* Teacher,” calling especial attention to our present remarks. 

It is a fact that the large majority of you, ladies and gentlemen, take no 
educational periodical whatever. Is this right? Is it reputable? Are you 
doing justice to your schools when you thus shut yourselves out from some 
of the best means of improving yourselves, and thus your schools? Now 
you are either too wise to need, too indifferent to care for, or too indigent to 
pay for, a teacher's journal. If you are so wise, you ought to contribute of 
your wisdom through our pages for the edification of your professional breth- 
ren ; if indifferent, you ought to be honest enough to abandon your business 
forthwith, and cease from swindling the public; if too poor, you ought to 
make an effort to better your condition, by showing that you are trying to 
qualify yourselves to deserve a larger compensation. If you would reap a 
harvest, you must sow the seed. 

You who take and pay for the “ Teacher” so far do well and have our 
thanks; but, with scarcely an exception, you have not raised a finger to in- 
duce others to subscribe ; you have not written a line for its pages. Now 
permit us to observe, with a benevolent smile, that if each of you would make 
even a little effort, our subscription list might be trebled ina single week. There 
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is not one of you who cannot, if you will, induce several persons to give us 
their names and their dollars. In each of your schools are children whose 
parents are deeply interested in education and would cheerfully subscribe, 
if you butask them. There, too, are your fellow-laborers in adjacent schools, 
on whom you may exert an influence. Will you — you individually we 
mean, not your neighbor — make an earnest effort in aid of the “ Massachu- 
setts Teacher?” Will you do it? You will! Thank you, sir! Thank 
you, madam! “Serus in caelum redeas”—which means, not as some 
ignoramus says, “ May you be a long time getting to heaven,” but “ May 
you live to the age of Methuselah !” 

Furthermore, will you resolve that henceforth you will contribute to our 
columns all items of educational news that may come within your knowl- 
edge ? Will you tell us how you control and instruct your school? In a 
word, will you do what you can for the commonwealth of educators ? 

And now a word to you—there are seven hundred in your company 
who take the “ Teacher,” but have not this year paid for it. Be not 
alarmed! We promised that we would present no duns, and therefore we 
are constrained to spare you for the present. Had we not made that 
promise, we should have addressed you substantially thus: “ The times 
are hard— very. The printer presents us his little bill, and supplicates for 
money. The paper-seller politely invites attention to his big bill, and hints 
a desire for money. Now it would afford us exquisite pleasure to assure 
these gentlemen of our distinguished consideration, by gratifying their 
wishes, had we the requisite means. Now if you seven hundred ladies and 
gentlemen who, from the pressure of your many duties, have accidentally for- 
gotten about ‘ that dollar,’ would just quietly and good-naturedly transmit us 
one of your smallest bank-notes — better do it before all the banks fail 
and the notes become worthless — why, what a happy set of folks we should 
all be! You would have lighter hearts to compensate for lighter purses, and 
we, the Committee, would immediately proceed to illuminate several gloomy 
counting-rooms with the light of our radiant countenances. You and we 
would then obey the Scriptural injunction, to owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another.” 

There, that is about what we should have said, but for that promise. Of 
course we shall not now indulge in any such remarks, but may avail our- 
selves of some future opportunity. 

What a pen this editorial pen is, to be sare! Why, when we first took 
it up, we thought of dashing off but a sentence or two, and here it has been 
running on for an hour, at a pace that would surely take the first prize at 
an agricultural fair. It certainly must be related to the celebrated cork 
1- ower limb, which, when attached to an unfortunate man, never suffered 
him to stop till he was dead, and even then stalked about with his bones. 

Seriously, fellow teachers, we ask you to co-operate with us in making 
an immediate, earnest, combined effort to extend the circulation and influ- 
ence of the “ Massachusetts‘Teacher.” For the good of your schools, for 
your own good, and fdr the honor of our glorious “ Old Bay State,” we ask 
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you to give us your prompt assistance. Help us to begin the next year 
with a subscription list at least twice as large as we now have. Thus will 
you secure the quiet of a peaceful conscience, and the appreciating thanks 
of your. obedient servants, the 

Finance COMMITTEE. 


P.S. The honored individual who wasn’t in at all, but would be back 
in an hour, has just arrived. Having looked over our monetary article, he 
says, it is n’t made according to rule — is n’t sufficiently dignified — doubts 
the propriety of publishing it. Upon the whole, however, rather than hurt 
our feelings, he consents to admit it. What a kind man! F.C. 


Having a few moments to spare a few days ago, we called at the rooms of 
Mr. E. 8. Ritchie, who stands so deservedly high as a maker of philosophical 
instruments, and who, our readers may remember, has been so successful in 
constructing the improved Induction Apparatus, an account of which we 
published some time since. Mr. Ritchie has just completed a magnificent 
electrical machine, which is by far the largest ever constructed in America 
(having two plates, each siz feet in diameter), and we believe has been 
equalled in size but by two ever constructed in Europe. The instrument 
is supported upon beautifully cut glass pillars, upon a rosewood base, hand- 
somely polished. The brass work (of which, of course, there is an im- 
mense amount) is of chaste design, and beautifully finished. The machine 
will prove no less a credit to the manufacturer than to the institution by 
whose liberality Mr. Ritchie has been enabled to construct a work of such 
magnitude. It is impossible for us to give a full description of the instru- 
ment, and we advise our friends to call and examine it for themselves, as Mr. 
R. informs us it will not be sent away for a few days. It has been built for 
the University of Mississippi, which has been liberally endowed by the 
State. Mr. R. has constructed one of his largest air pumps, and is now 
engaged upon the most powerful inductive apparatus for the same institu- 
tion. We are happy to see the South coming forward so liberally in the 
cause of education. 


“A Goop CLAssicAL AND ComMmerRcIAL Epvucation.” — Brown, a 
gentleman of the City, is placed in communication with Miss Fathomall, a 
clairvoyante, who, by placing her hand on his bald head, is enabled to translate 
to the company all that passes there; — Brown in the mean time being en- 


joined diligently to think over all he knows. Here is the stock of Brown’s 
information as thus ascertained. : 
“ Greek : there’s a dual number and a tense called aorist, and one verb in 


the grammar is rizrw; there ’s “Eschylus, and there ’s Herodotus, and there ’s 
a war called Peloponnesian ani Xerxes. Latin : 1 know some — let me see 
— ‘bis dat qui cito dat, ‘ ingenuas didicisse, &c., and there’s ‘ post hoe non 
propter hoc, and there’s ‘sic vos non vobis,’ which goes on melliki — some- 
thing, but it isn’t usual to quote the rest, so it do n’t matter my not knowing it. 
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I know a whole line by-the-by, ‘ O fortunati nimium si sua bona norint. 
Come, that would fetch something in the House of Commons. I think it’s 
from Ovid. There’s the Augustan age and Coriolanus. Brutus goes with 
liberty, and Tarquin’s ravishing strides — a verb agrees with its nominative 
case. English history —there’s Arthur — round table — Alfred burnt oat- 
cakes — Henry VIII. had a number of wives, was the son of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who wore a stiff frill and did n’t marry. George III. had two prime 
ministers, Horace Walpole and Mr. Pitt. The Duke of Wellington and 
Napoleon and Waterloo, also Trafalgar and Rule Britannia — O, and there’: 
Aristotle shone in a number of things — generally safe to mention. Plato 
and friendly attachment — mem., avoid mentioning Plato, there ’s something 
about a republic on which I don’t feel safe when it ’s occasionally mentioned. 
Botany : say, the blood of trees— the leaves of flowers are called petals — 
also parts called pistils, which I could make a pun upon if I knew what 
they were — cosines in algebra, the same which would make play with cousins 
— plus and minus, more and less—there’s a word rationale, don’t know 
whether French or Latin, but extremely good to use — foreign politics | 
do n’t make much of, not understanding history of foreign countries. Ger- 
mans I know, dreamy — Klopstock — know his name and think he was a 
drummer. Goethe was great. And I think there ’s an Emperor Barbarossa, 
but mem., be cautious, for I’m not sure whether that’s not the name of an 
animal.* Understand animals, having been twice to the Zodlogical Gardens. 
Have read Shakspeare — not Milton, but it’s safe to praise him— fine, a 
good epithet to apply to him. Know a good glass of claret. Lots of anec- 
dotes — I'll tell you one. Once at a bar dinner there was an Irish barrister, 
who chanced never to have tasted olives —”’ Miss Fathomall removes her 
hand ; bar dinner stories hurt her. “ Well, Brown, you need not look so 
cross at me. I know itis as you say; you have got on very well in the 
world upon your stock of knowledge. You are a man with no humbug 
about you. You have done your duty, stuck to your business, and are exceed- 
ingly well off, you can tell me. I know it; shake hands, Brown. I like to 
shake hands with a man who is well off. How are you, Brown? Beautiful 
weather !”—F’rom a Defence of Ignorance by the Author of How to mak« 
Home unhealthy. London, 1857. 


Macaulay, it is said, has given up the idea of continuing his “ History of 


, 


England down to a period within the memory of living men,” as at first 


announced. 


The best educated man is not he who has the most knowledge, but he who 
can make use of the most, 


ToOLERATION. — Sir Thomas Brown says — “I never divide myself from 
any man upon the difference of an opinion, nor am I angry with his judg- 
ment for not agreeing with me. 


*Babyroussa, the Molucca hog. 


eRe ay OR hey SO Cs OLE 1S ual 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. 


QuvesTION 41. Find the side of an equilateral triangle, whose area cost 
as much at 8d. per square foot, as the fencing cost at 21s. per linear yard. 
Selected. 
QuesTION 42. Would a musket-ball, projected from the earth vertically 
upwards in a vacuum, fall to the place from which it was projected ? 
E. T. Q 
SOLUTION OF QUESTION 32. 
a aul 8 3 7 2 «2 3 5 
(2) y? =atzr-! y-1, 
The first, after being multiplied by yi may be written 
1 3 ph 1 
af (azyh + 2xy8 (ory tat v8 + 22h (22yh + 27" + ay) (2x93, or 
by transposing and separating into factors, 
‘ 
(2x) (ab + 278) @—2) = y3 (sb + 2)),.. 
’ 8 | 
(27)? (x— 2) = y? ; or x - ays =O. 
22 (x — 2)? = y8 or x = — By. 


: , at 
But equation (2) gives y? = —; hence 
x 


M. C. 8. 
SOLUTION OF QUESTION 34. 


2 weve Jip 
59 (V2? + 892 + 874 — Va* + 202 + 51) = a 
2 
Dividing by a3 sfx + 17, and multiplying the result by 
VrFB + Vet, 
1919 4 a+ 22 (/r+ 224 V72+3)-. 
: 2u + 34 

2a+84 = xt 224S2? +4 22+ 66 « 
x? + 4e + 144 = 2? + 25r-+ 66~ 
= 78. G. F. M-, English High School. 


Solved also by M. C. s. 
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SOLUTION OF QUESTION 35. 

Let x, y, and z represent the sides of the triangle. Then, 

VJ 27 (27 — 2) (27—y) Q7—2) = 126. Put 27=<a; 

(1) (a—z) (a—y) (a—2) = 588, 

(2) #+y+2=—54= 24, 

(3) 22 + y2 +22 = 1010. 

Performing the multiplication indicated in (1), we have 
a® — a? (x + y+ 2) + azz + ary+ ayz — zyz = 588. 
Substitute the value of (x + y + 2), and the equation becomes 

(4) azz +- ary + ayz — a® — xyz = 588. 

Subtract (3) from the square of (2), divide by 2 and multiply by a, and 
we have 

(5) azxz + ary +- ayz= 953 a. Subtract (4) from (5), 

ryz = 5460. Put y+-z=s, and yz =p; then, 
(6) 2+ s= 54. 
(7) «p= 5460. 
x? +- y? +- 22 = 1010, 
y? + 2? + 2p = 82, -. 
(8) 22? — 2p +s? = 1010. 
Transpose x in (6) and square the result, 
x? — 108% — s? = — 2916; add this to (8), 
2x2 — 108x — 2p = — 1906. Substitute the value of p from (7), 
x8 — 54x? 4- 9532 = 5460. 
Put z = v + 18, so as to remove the term containing «?, 
v3 — 19» = — 30, or 4v4 — 76v2 = — 1200. 
Add 16v2 +- 225 to each member, 
4vt — 60v? +- 225 = 16v2 —120v +- 225; extracting the root, 
2v? — 15 = 4v — 15 or — 4v 4-15. 
v = 2, 3 or — 5, and z = 20, 21, or 13. 

As z may be either side of the triangle, it is evident that the three values 
represent the three sides of the triangle. 

I would remark that all equations of the third degree can be solved by 
means of quadratics, provided the values of the unknown are integral. The 
method pursued in the cubic equation resulting from the preceding exam- 
ple is one which may be pursued inall cases. The only difficulty consists in 
finding what to add, in order to make each side a perfect square. This 
method, although a tentative one, is very useful, and a little practice gives 
great facility in its application. It is not absolutely necessary to remove 
the term containing the square of the unknown, but, after this is done, the 
method is more simple, as we have only a binomial to add, while, in the 
other case, it would be necessary to add a trinomial. I may also add that 
the method is general, but practical only when the roots are integral or 
rational fractions. M. C, S. 

SOLUTION OF QUESTION 36. 





Let z = the number of seconds the stone is falling, 
y = the number of seconds the sound is rising, 
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a = the number of seconds before it is heard to strike, 
b = the number of feet a body falls in the first second, 
¢ = the number of feet sound moves per second. 


bx? , : 
Then «+ y= a, and —= y. —— equations give 


ac c 


= giNE + Babes varTHs 


But bz? =the depth of the well... the general formula is : depth = 
= (c + 2ab = J 2 + 4abe). 


: 1120 - 16 219 
In the case given, depth = -,,~ (1120 +-- x +1216) 144 
od \ vV0 J 


feet. w. 


QUESTION’BY AMICUS, SAXONVILLE. 


If, upon the three sides of any triangle, there be erected equilateral tri- 
angles, and if the centres of gravity of these triangles be joined, two and 
two, then will the triangle, so formed, be also equilateral. 

Denote the three angles of the primitive tri- 
angle by a, 3, and y; then the angles FAG, 
GBH, and FCH, will be severally and truly 
defined by 

a + 60°, 6 + 60°, y + 60°; 
the upper sign applying to the external, and the 
lower sign to the internal equilateral triangle. 
The triangle FAG gives 
FG? = AF? +- AG? — 2AF. AG. cos FAG: 
= $2? +- 4c? — fhe cos (a + 60°) ; 
— yo? + Le? — he (cos ax sin a ./3). 
In like manner, 
sc? — hae (cos 3 m4 sin 3 /3) ; 
— jab (cos y F sin y ,/3). 


cos y = - 


and if for sin a, sin 2, sin y, we substitute their respective functions of the 
semi-sums of the sides, we shall find that each of the above equations is 
reduced to the same ae, viz. : 
jo? + U2 + fe? + 3 Y [38 (6 —a) ( 
the proposition is therefore true. Q. E. I. 
Cor. The difference between the areas of the triangle FGH, and the 
triangle that would be formed by joining the centres of gravity of the equi- 
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lateral triangles erected internally upon the sides of the given triangle, is 
equal to the area of the primitive triangle. For since the area of an equi- 
lateral triangle is equal to the square of its side multiplied by } / 3, we have 
area of external triangle = } (fa? +- 40? +- 4c®) /3+-4/ [ss — a) 
(s—b) (s—o)], | 
internal triangle = } (4a? + 102-+- dc?) /3—} 4% [s(s—a) (s—’) 
(s—c)}. 

The difference is ,/ [s (s — a) (s —b) (s —c)], which is the area of the 
primitive triangle. 
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Massacuusetts Stare TEACHERS’ AssociaTjJon. — The thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of this Association will be held in Fall River on Monday and Tuesday of 
Thanksgiving week. 


Lectures will be delivered by Rev. William R. Alger, of Boston; Homer f 
Sprague, Esq., Principal of Worcester High School; and Benjamin W. Putnam 
Esq., of the Quincy School, Boston. 

The following subjects will be discussed : Methods of keeping records of attend- 
ance, deportment and scholarship, and of making reports to parents.—What are 
some of the most efficient agencies of a judicious school government ?—The expe- 
diency of establishing, in our cities and large towns, a few very large Grammar 
Schools in place of the more numerous smaller schools now generally existing. 

Gentlemen are earnestly solicited to prepare for the discussion of these subjects, 
and ladies are invited to present written essays upon the same. 


The usual hospitalities will be extended to the ladies, and gentlemen will find 
ample accommodations. 


Arrangements for free return tickets have already been made with the Old Colony 
and Fall River Railroad. 


Arrangements with other railroads, and also particulars in regard to the hour of 
meeting, will be seasonably announced in the Boston papers. 


It is hoped and expected that all Massachusetts teachers who feel an interest in 
the educational welfare of the Commonwealth, will, if in any way possible, attend 
the appointed meeting. Exercises of an unusually interesting character are an- 


ticipated — such as will amply repay teachers for the time and expense of a visit to 
the beautiful city of Fall River. 


For Scuoot Commitrrrs.—[An Act concerning the branches to be taught in 
the Public Schools, and fer other purposes. — Chap. 206.] 


Sect. 1. The first section of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
and the first section of the fifty-sixth chapter of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, are hereby so amended as that the teacher or teachers of the schools 
required to be kept by each of said sections, shall be competent to give instruction 
in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
the history of the United States, and good behavior, instead of the branches 
enumerated in said sections ; ‘and also in physiology and hygiene whenever the 
school committee shall deem it expedient. 
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Secr. 2. The first clause of the fifth section of the twenty-third chapter of the 
Revised Statutes is hereby so amended as that the teacher or teachers of the schools, 
required to be kept by said clause, shall be competent to give instruction, in addi- 
tion to the branches named in the first section of this act, in general history, book- 
keeping, surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil 
polity of this Commonwealth and of the United States, and in the Latin language, 
instead of the branches of learning enumerated in the said first clause; and the 
teacher or teachers of the schools required to be kept by the last clause of the said 
fifth section, shall be competent to give instruction, in addition to all the branches 
before mentioned in this act, in the Greek and French languages, astronomy, 
geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, and political economy, 
instead of the branches of learning enumerated in said last clause. 


Sect. 3. The two hundred and seventy-fourth chapter of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and fifty, entitled, “An Act concerning Schools,’ and the four hundred 
and thirty-sixth chapter of the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, entitled, “An 
Act concerning School Books,” are hereby repealed. — [May 22, 1857.] 


jAn Act relating to Common Schools. — Chap. 189.] 


Sect. 1. Any city or town in this Commonwealth may establish and maintain, 
in addition to the schools now required by law to be maintained therein, schools for 
the education of persons over fifteen years of age; and may determine the term or 
terms of time in each or any year, and the hours of the day or of the evening, 
during which said school shall be kept; and may also appropriate such sums of 
money as may be necessary for the support thereof. 

Secr. 2. Whenever any such school or schools shall be established, the school 
committee of such city or town shall have the same superintendence over said school 
or schools, in all respects, that they now have over the schools of said city or town; 
and shall also determine what branches of learning may be taught therein. 

Sect. 3. The one hundred and thirty-seventh chapter of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, entitled, ‘‘An Act relating to Common Schools,” is hereby 
repealed. 


Sect. 4. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. — [ May 18, 1857.] 


A Goop Example ror ConGRESSMEN. —The Hon. William S. Damrell is doing 
a good work for education, in supplying all the High Schools in his Congressional 
District with the numerous valuable publications printed by order of the National 
Government. He has thus secured the hearty thanks of many teachers and other 
friends of education, and set a good example for other members of Congress. 


APpporlnTMENT. — Prof. Alpheus Crosby, formerly of Dartmouth College, has been 
appointed Principal of the Normal School in Salem, in place of Mr. Hagar, who 
declined the appointment. - 


To the large number of eminent teachers whom the “Great West”? has drawn 
away from Massachusetts, we are compelled to add another editor of the “ Teach- 
er.” Richard Edwards, Esq., for three years Principal of the State Normal School 
at Salem, has, after repeated solicitations, accepted a call to the principalship of 
the St. Louis Normal School, — salary $2500, — and has already entered upon his 
new field of labor. We regret thus to lose another of our most intelligent, energetic, 
whole-souled teachers, while, at the same, we must congratulate our educational 
brethren of Missouri upon the accession to their number of a gentlemen whose past 
experience is a sure guaranty of future success. ‘wo, at least, of the highest 
among the educational positions in St. Louis are now occupied by former editors of 
the * Massachusetts Teacher.” Much good may they do. 
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Hveu Mriiier’s Successor. —Mr. Peter Bayne, the eminent author of “ The 
Christian Life,” has been appointed to the editorship of the Edinburg Witness, the 
post occupied by the lamented Hugh Miller. 
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GREENLEAP’s NATIONAL ARITHMETIC.—[The following notice of the late im- 
roved edition of this popular work is from D. B. Hagar, A. M., President of 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. ] 


October 2, 1857. 

THE critical examination which I have given to the revised edition of Greenleaf's 
** National Arithmetic,” has satisfied me that it is a very great improvement upon 
former editions of that work. Re-written throughout, evidently with much care, 
it embraces all the valuable features of its predecessor, omitting whatever experience 
had shown to be of little importance, while, at the same time, it presents a large 
amount of new and useful matter. Improvement is manifested chiefly in a fuller 
discussion of the several subjects, in more concise and accurate rules, and in the 
more rigid analyses of numerous problems. The important additions and improve- 
ments which the author, in his preface, claims to have made, will, upon examina- 
tion, be manifest to every one. Both author and publisher, may, I am sure, 
congratulate themselves upon having prepared a work which cannot fail to com- 
mand the public favor. 


Tue PrrMary STANDARD SPEAKER, containing original and selected pieces, especial! 
adapted to Declamation, for the youngest pupils, by Epes Sargent. Author of th 
Standard Speaker, the Intermediate Standard Speaker, the Standard Series of 
Readers, &c. With illustrations. Philadelphia: Published by Charles Desilver. 


The author has in this little book accomplished a difficult task, by compiling a 
work which is spirited and attractive in all its parts, and yet within the compre- 
hension of the youngest pupils. It is just the book for beginners. This, with th« 
two higher numbers of the series, furnishes all that can be desired in their line in any 
grade of schools. P. 


Tue ATLANTIC Montuiy; Devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. November, 
1857. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


The first number of this new Magazine more than meets the expectation of its 
most sanguine well-wishers. The articles are all of high order, intensely interest- 
ing, and instructive. We trust that the experiment of publishing a monthly of 
high literary tone, in regard to which so many doubts have been expressed, will 
prove successful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Atsop’s SurveyinG. E.C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. 


WeELts’s NaturRAL Partosopny. Ivison & Phinney, N. Y. 


Cuitp’s Boox or Nature, by Worthington Hooker, M. D. Harper & Bros. 
Pte Ks 


GvuIDE TO ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, by E. J. Stearns, A. M. Crosby, Nichols 
& Co, . 





